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REMARKABLE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
IRISH, GREEK, AND ORIENTAL LEGENDS. 



The early history of every country (with one supernatural exception) presents a strange mixture 
of facts and fables. The first chroniclers in all nations were poets ; in some countries even the laws 
were promulgated in verse : hence it is that the history of every people commences with a mythic 
period, and subsequently emerges out of it. The fancy of these poet-historians peopled the woodts 
and wilds with shadowy beings, whose intercourse with the human race formed in every country 
the subject of its earliest literature. 

In Ireland, whore there were established orders of poets and story-tollers, enjoying large 
privileges and immunities, fiction formed the delight of the rudest as well as the most polished ; and 
the mystic stories of the remote past were preserved with the most accurate fidelity. In examining 
what little has been published, out of the immense mass of legendary lore yet extant, the reader 
cannot fail to observe a striking resemblance between the Irish bardic tales and those which have from 
the most distant antiquity been current in Greece, Persia, and even India. The natural deduction 
from this is, that at some remote period, a communication existed between those distant countries, 
by which stories popular in one have been transmitted to the others. 

At the very dawn of history, we find the carrying trade of the world in the hands of the 
Phoaniciaus ; their ships were to be seen in the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and the British seas ; 
their mariners, as they coasted along the isles of the Mediterranean, probably conveyed to the 
Greeks the same oriental myths which they carried to the remote Ierne, and which, being adopted by 
the poets of both countries, received from them a local habitation, and were embodied in their respective 
mythologies. This seems the most reasonable way of accounting for the remarkable similarity which 
exists between many of the Greek and Irish legends ; and the theory is still farther borne out by 
the fact that those Greek legends which seem to bo of an Asiatic origin are those which most 
resemble the bardie stories of this country.* In comparing the Greek and Irish fables, we are 

« The great names among the Greek mythological heroes origin from the sea, and was probably a Phoenician sea-king, 

have a peculiarly Phtenician aspect. Cadmus is said to The fables of Minos, Europa, and Pasiphae are peculiarly 

have been a Phoenician. The first syllable of Bellerophon's eastern; and we are involuntarily transported by the fable 

name betrays an Eastern origin ; Perseus is probably named of the Minotaur to those regions where the statues of human- 

from the nation to which he belonged. Theseus is by one headedbulls guarded the entrances of the ancientpotentates 

tradition said to be the son of Aegeus, -who gave name to of the East. The early maritime superiority of Crete, with- 

the Aegean sea ; by another tradition, he is the son of out doubt, owes its origin to a Phoenician connexion. 
Poseidon, the god of the sea — at all events, he derived his "The Curetes were, according to Herodotus and Strabo, 
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necessarily limited in our examples, as only the more important and more national legends have come 
down to us, b while thousands of minor legends, which were once, no doubt, current in both countries, 
have died out, or, at least, are still* unpublished. Even those which survive, having floated down 
the tide of oral tradition for centuries, before poets moulded them into their present forms, must 
have become much intertwined and interfused, and it is only a subject of wonder how much 
mutual resemblance many of them still retain. I proceed to compare some of the most striking 
of them. 

ElJSTAH AND CoiTLOCH . 



The beautiful and pathetic story of Eustam, related by the Persian poet Ferdusi in the Shah 
Namehf is almost identical with the bardic tale of Conloch. The daughter of the King of Sitemgum 
became enamoured of Eustam, when on a visit to her father's court, and she bore him a son, on 
whom she conferred the name of Sohraub. "When he grew up, having learned the story of his birth 
and his father's fame, he set out in quest of adventures, but in course of time he had the misfortune 
to encounter his own father. The issue of the combat proved fatal to Sohraub, who, while his 
life-blood was flowing, related to the victor the history of his birth, and enabled Eustam, when too 
late, to recognize his own son in the ill-fated youth. The father's grief and the son's affectionate 
lamentation render the poem of Ferdusi extremely touching. 

The Irish tale runs thus. The hero, CuchuHin, when a youth, went to Scotland to study the 
science of arms, where he became acquainted with Aoife, a lady of that country ; she bore to him a 
son, but before his birth the father returned to his own country. He directed the disconsolate Aoife, 
in case his child should be a son, to call him Conloch, and to have him carefully trained to arms. 

originally Phoenicians and accompanied Cadmus; some culties, conveys them throngh the Ulyrian sea to the 

of them settling in Phrygia, where they were called Cory- Pillars of Hercules, thence np the Atlantic to the coasts of 

bantes ; some in Crete, where they were known by the name Ireland, where they disembark at Cruach-Patrick, in the 

Idaei Dactyli; some in Rhodes, where they bore the name County Mayo (Colg., Act. SS. 495). A still earlier writer, 

of Telchines." (Univ. Hist., vol. vii., 371.) Maol Mura, who died a-d. 884, gives a legend of the Scotic 

From this source Greece derived the germ of her civili- colony, in which he says — 

zation and her arts ; and these colonists stimulated the in- 

„ . , ., " Of the Greeks are we in our origin, 

dustry and invention of her rude tribes. r , „ ,» . . ~ i ao -\ 

J In our laws. (Irish Nennius, p. 226.) 
b The remote traditions of Ireland point to a colony 

from Greece or Asia Minor. The author of a Life of St. Could it be that our boasted Milesian colony is, after all, 

Cadroc, which is supposed by Colgan (Act. SS. 501) to have a colony from Miletus ? That city was founded by the 

been written a.d. 1040, has given a legend of the origin of Creto-Phoenicians, and is itself said by Seneca to have 

the Scots. According to this, a Lydian, ; Carian, and Lace- founded 380 colonies in different parts of the world. It 

dsemonian expedition being fitted out for Thrace, was driven, was situated in the immediate vicinity of the place whence 

by a' succession of storms, through the Aegean sea, past the expedition in the St. Cadroc legend set out. 

Crete, past the Greek and Italian coasts, and even Corsica; • Transactions Boyal Irish Academy, vol. i. 
after which the author, regardless of any geographical dim- 
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He gave her a chain of gold to put round his neck, and "desired that he should be sent to Ulster as 
soon as his military studies were completed, and that there he should recognize him by means of the 
golden chain. He also left the following injunctions — that he should never reveal his name to a 
foe ; that he should never give way to any man, nor decline a single combat with any knight. In 
process of time the young hero arrived in Ireland: — 

"Conloch, haughty, bold, and brave, 
Hides upon Icrno's wave ; 
Hushed with loud applauding famo, 
From Dunscaik's walls ho came : 
Came to visit Erinn's coast, 
Came to prove her mighty host." d 

On his approaching the royal palace, a herald is despatched by King Connor M c Nessa, to inquire 
the name and business of the stranger. Conloch declines either to reveal his name or lineage, and 
his haughty language is construed into a challenge. The strange knight vanquishes such a number 
of the principal champions, that the king despatches a courier for Cuchullin. The result is a combat 
between the two heroes, in which Cuchullin, when on the point of being worsted, calls for his 
never-failing dart, which he flings with fatal aim, and transfixes his son. The dying youth declares 
his name and lineage ; and the hoary warrior thus gives vent to the wild emotions of his grief: — 

" Could fate no other grief devise, 
No other foe provide ; 
Oh ! could no other arm but mine suffice, 
To pierce my darling's side." 
" My Conloch ! 'tis denied a father's woe 
Ev'n the sad comfort of revenge to know : 
To rush upon the murderer's cruel breast, 
Scatter his limbs, and rend his haughty crest ; 
While his whole tribe in blood should quench my rage, 
And the dire fever of my soul assuage : 
The debt of vengeance then should well be paid, 
And thousands fall the victims of thy shade." 

The era to which this tale belongs cannot he accurately ascertained, but it is one of those legends 
which have been popular in Ireland from the remotest timeB. Many of the incidents in the 

d Brooke's Rdiques of Irish Poetry. 
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poem of Conloch are to be found in classic mythology. Cephalus slew his wife, ProcriB, with 
a dart which, like that of Cuchullin, had the wonderful property of never missing the object 
at which it was aimed; while other parts of the legend strongly remind us of the story of 
Theseus. Theseus was the son of Aegeus, King of Athens, and Aethra, daughter of the 
King of Traezen. When taking leave of Aethra, Aegeus put his sword and shoes under a 
large stone, and told her if her child should be a boy, to send him to Athens as soon as he 
was able to roll away the stone and take them from under it. When Theseus had nearly attained 
manhood, his mother led him to the stone, and he lifted it with ease. He now proposed to set out 
for Athens, and his grandfather cautioned him against the dangers of the journey, but the young 
hero was not to be daunted by perils, and persisted on going. All the dangers of the road being 
surmounted, he arrived at Athens, where Medea, the Colchian enchantress, was living with Aegeua. 
By her insinuations, the King conoeived such suspicions of the young stranger, that he was handing 
him a cup of poison, when the sword which he wore attracted his attention, and he recognized and 
acknowledged his son. 

Laehbadh Loinoseach and Midas. 



The story of King Labhradh Loingseach, as related by Keating, and still told at the fire-sides 
of our peasantry is, that the King, having ears of immoderate length resembling those of a horse, 
and being desirous of concealing this deformity, had each barber who dressed his hair put to death 
immediately after performing the operation. It once happened that the very responsible office of 
barber to his majesty fell to the lot of a young man, the only son of a poor widow. The lamentations 
of the mother prevailed on the King to spare his life; he however exacted a promise, that he would 
keep a certain secret. The young man joyfully accepted the terms, but the promise was more easily 
made than kept. He had seen the King's deformity, and the necessity of secrecy bo preyed upon 
his mind, that he sickened and pined away. At length an eminent Druid informed him that the 
cause of his malady was some secret, which he must divulge, or otherwise he would never be restored 
to health. The Druid advised him to go to a place where four highways met, and there whisper to 
the earth the oppressive secret. The youth did as he was told ; went to four ways' end, dug a 
hole, and whispered the awful secret, "King Labhradh Loingseach has horse ears." Shortly 
afterwards, Craftin, the King's harper, having broken his harp, went to seek a tree wherewith to 
repair his instrument. He selected a willow, which grew where the hair-dresser had whispered his 
secret. Lo ! when the harp was istrung it would sound but one strain — 

" Da chhiais chapuill air Labhradh Loingseach." 
(Two ears of a horse are on Labhradh Loingseach.) 

e Keating's General History of Ireland. 
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The similitude between this and the classic story of Midas, King of Phrygia, is too strong to 
admit of its being supposed accidental. This personage had the misfortune to displease Apollo,' 
by giving a decision against him in a musical contest, whereupon the offended deity clapped on 
poor Midas a pair of ass's ears. The Phrygian, like the Irish King, was anxious to conceal these 
personal ornaments, but he could not hide the secret from his barber. He strictly enjoined him to 
secrecy; but silence was almost impossible to one of that loquacious fraternity. Burning with the 
important secret, he went forth, and, digging a hole in the earth, whispered into it: — "King Midas 
has ass's ears." Ere long, a crop of reeds spning up in that spot, and as they were agitated by the 
winds, they seemed to say — "Midas has ass's ears."e 

Amyntas and Maolseaciilttin. 



Herodotus relates, h that whilst the forces of King Darius were subduing Thrace, seven Persian 
noblemen were entertained at his palace by Amyntas, King of Macedon. At the end of the enter- 
tainment, the Persians, being heated with wine, desired Amyntas to bring into the banqueting-room 
his wives and daughters, though it was contrary to the custom of the country. Alexander, the 
King's son, roused by the insolent conduct of the barbarians, ordered a number of young men to 
be apparelled as ladies, and these, being armed with poniards under their garments, entered the 
banquet-room, and, seizing an opportunity, slew the Persian nobles and their attendants. The 
very same story is told by Keating, as having occurred in Meath, when Maolseachluin effected the 
destruction of Turgesius and his Danes by a similar stratagem. 

Thebsiies and Conan the Bald. 



Thersites, in the Homeric songs, bears a strong resemblance to Conan the Bald, one of the 
prominent characters in the Ossianic poetry. Both are bald, both are great boasters and great 
cowards, and both shrink into the crowd after receiving a sound castigation for their insolence : — 

" Thersites only clamoured in the throng, 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue, 
And by no shame, by no respect controll'd, 
In scandal busy, and reproaches bold. 
"With witty malice studious to defame, 
Scorn all his joy — laughter all his aim. 
But chief he gloried with licentious style 
To lash the great, and monarchs to revile. 
His figure such as might his soul proclaim: 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame ; 

i Smith's Dictionary of Greeh and Soman Mythology. s dtid. Metam. h Apud fMvera. Hist, toI. v. 
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His mountain shoulders half his breast o'erspread; 

Thin hairs bestrewed his long misshapen head." — Mad, Book ir. 

In the Ossianic poem of " Magnus," Conan is thus described — 

" Then Conan of the froward mind, 
The bald M c Morni spoke, 
And as his spleenful soul inclined, 
His sneering accents broke." 

In the well-known poem of " The Chase," Osgar addresses him — 

" Cease thy vain babbling, senseless fool, 
Bald boaster, stain to arms, 
Still forward to promote misrule, 
But shrink at war's alarms. 

" My son high raised his threatening blade, 
To give his fury sway, 
But the pale Conan shrunk dismayed, 
And sprung with fear away. 

"Amid the scoffing host he sprung, 
To shun the unequal strife, 
To 'scape the forfeit of his tongue, 
And save his worthless life." 

Compare this with the Homeric description of the scene between Ulysses and Thersites- 

" Peace, factious monster, bom to vex the state, 
"With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate j 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rashly vain, 
And singly mad, asperse the sovereign reign. 
Have we not known thee, slave ! of all our host, 
The man who acts the least, upbraids the most 

" He said, and cowering as the dastard bends, 
The weighty sceptre on his back descends ; 
On the round bunch the bloody tumours rise, 
The tears spring startling from hia haggard eyes ; 
Trembling he sat, and shrunk in abject fears, 
From his vile visage wip'd the scalding tears." — Iliad, Book rr. 

2x 
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Adonis and Dilsmvid O'Dvibsne. 



Adonis, according to the Cylic poet Panyasis, was a son of Theias, King of Assyria. The 
ancient story ran thus. Adonis grew up a most beautiful youth, and Venus became enamoured of 
him, and shared with him the pleasures of the chase, though she always cautioned him against 
hunting the boar. He neglected her advice, and was at last wounded by a boar, which killed him 
in its fury. According to some, Mars, or according to others, Apollo had assumed the form of this 
animal, in order to accomplish his destruction {Serv. ad Virg. Ec. x. 18). On his death, Adonis was 
obliged to descend into the lower world ; however, he was allowed to spend six months out of every 
year in the upper world, with his beloved Venus fOrph. Hymn. 53). The worship of Adonis, which 
in latter times was spread over nearly all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, was, as the 
story itself sufficiently indicates, of Asiatic, or more especially Phoenician origin (Lucian de Dea 8yr.,o.G). 
Thence it was transferred to Assyria, Egypt, and Greece, though of course with various modifi- 
cations. His death was lamented, and his return to life was celebrated with joy by annual 
festivals (called Adonia) at Byblos, Alexandria, in Egypt, Athens, and other places. The authors 
of the Universal History (vol, ii. p. 13 k ), speaking of Adonis and Osiris, say " they were certainly 
but one individual, or meant the same object. Whence the people of Amathus, an ancient city of 
Cyprus, conflated there Adonosiris, which is a compound of Adonis and Osiris, for the Phoenicians 
and Egyptians laid equal claim to him under different appellations, though he was certainly 
an Egyptian. So then, the beautiful Adonis, son of Cinyras, an Assyrian, is in reality the 
Egyptian Osiris. It is a very labyrinth we are in, to consider these things as they are told 
us ; but take the following parallel between the solemnities and ceremonies sacred to them both. 
They had both of them their Aphanismos — disappearance, or death; they both had their Zetesis — 
or search after them, with mourning; and they both had their Mtresis — or invention, with 
joy and gladness. In reality, they were but one. Both nations in this case meant no other 
than the sud, concerning whose approach and departure they framed such fables as might best take 
with the people. The month of June was the season when all this superstition was transacted by 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians." 

The story of Adonis seems to have at an early period travelled to Ireland, where it some- 
how gained admission into our bardic mythology. Diarmuid O'Duibhne 1 is known in rustic tradi- 
tion by the name of Diarmuid na-m-ian, or ' Diarmuid of the Women.' The greatest feat of 
gallantry he ever performed was to carry off Grainne, the daughter of King Cormac, and wife 
of Pionn MacCumhaill. Diarmuid and Grainne travelled over all Ireland to avoid the vengeance 
of Fionn ; and those numerous oblong enclosures of standing stones, probably the altars of some for- 

k Pillar Edit. ' Pub. Ousianic Society. 
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gotten rites, are saidby tradition to have been theirresting -places. Diarmuid and the son of a richfanner 
had been fostered at the house of a certain mystic being named Aonghus, m who resided on the banksof 
the Boyne. Diarmuid' b comrade, having been slain, was metamorphosed 1 ' into " a cropped green pig, 
having neither ear nor tail;" and Aonghus laid an injunction on Diarmuid never to hunt a pig, for it 
was fated that he should be slain by that pig. Diarmuid, neglecting the restriction, went on the last 
day of the year to hunt the wild boar of Benbulbin, which was no other than his former companion. 
During the hunt, the boar tripped Diarmuid, " and when he was up again, it happened that one of 
his legs was on either side of the wild boar, and his face looking backward toward the hinder part 
of the wild boar," and thus rather unpleasantly seated, he was carried for an immense distance over 
mountains and rivers, and was at last gored to death by the wild animal. Afterwards, Grainne's 
household and Aonghus sought the body, " and, having found it, they raised three exceeding terrible 
cries over the body of Diarmuid, so that they were heard in the clouds of the heaven, and in the 
wastes of the firmament of the air, and in the provinces of Erinn likewise." Grainne's household 
wished to bring the body to their mistress, but Aonghus would not permit them. He had it borne 
to his own dwelling, saying, " since I cannot restore him to life, I will send a soul into him, so that he 
may talk to me each day." It is impossible to doubt that the story of O'Duibhne is an Irish version 
of the legend of Adonis. They are both cautioned against hunting the wild boar; both are slain 
by that animal; and in both cases the wild boar is a rational being, metamorphosed into that shape 
for the express purpose of effecting the destruction of the hunter. Add to this, that the corpse of 
both is sought for with loud mourning, and both are again raised to life. The legends of Osiris 
and Adonis are considered by all mythologists to refer to the changes effected by Summer and 
"Winter on vegetation. The Greeks fabled, that when Tenua ran to save Adonis she hurt her foot, 
and that the blood which trickled on the ground tinged the roses red; and that having mingled nectar 
with her blood as it flowed from the wound, it caused the earth to bud forth flowers. Now it is remark- 
able that O'Duibhne was slain likewise on the last day of the year, when the severity of winter 
destroys the beauty of the vegetable kingdom. When we find similar stories current in countries of 
the world the most distant from each other, it is useless to attempt to ascertain the mode by whioh. 
they have been transmitted from country to country, or from age to age. When once a tale had be- 
come popular in any country, it would rapidly be transmitted, by means of commerce and colonies, 
to nations most distant from the place of its birth ; and after centuries, poets would weave its leading 
incidents into compositions differing most widely in their character. In this way I would suppose 

"Aonghus was one of the Tuatha-de-Banaan, a tribe who ence, haunting the mountains and other desolate places, 

play a very mysterious part in Irish traditions. They are and exempt from all common laws of mortality. 

said to hare been an ancient colony ; but as soon as they » He was thus metamorphosed in order to kill Dianmdd, 

were subdued by tbe natives they seem to have become because he had been skin by Diarmuid's father, 
beings of a superior order, enjoying a Bort of shadowy exist- 
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that some mystic story of Adonis and the sun (called in Irish QrianJ had been popular for ages in 
this country before the Fenian bard worked up the old material into his tale of Grainne and O'Duibhne ; 
and what adds weight to the supposition of its being a solar myth is, that the places in which they 
take refuge from the wrath of Fionn have all probably been altars dedicated to pagan worship, which 
no doubt had the sun for its object. The striking similarity of the names Adonis and Grian to 
O'Duibhne and Grainne might form a tempting subject for an etymologist, but I forbear to insist 
upon it, merely calling attention to the fact. 

Fionn employs every means to effect the destruction of Diarmuid ; and Fionn's nurse, in order 
to assist her foster son with her magic, comes riding through the air on the leaf of a water-lily. 
It is remarkable thst in most of the eastern mythologies some deity or other supernatural being is 
described as floating in the ocean on a leaf of the water-lily. The Egyptian Osiris, as the sun-god, 
is represented as floating on a lotus leaf. [Atlantis, No. 3, p. 176.] According to an Indian myth, 
after Brahma's death Manu sits on a leaf and passes through the sea swfa'npr the toe of his right foot. 
It is curious that one of Fionn's peculiar customs was to suck his thumb, which had touched the 
" salmon of knowledge," whenever he was in any difficult dilemma. 

Perseus aot Bamr Beimeakit. 



Perseus was the son of Jupiter and Danae. Acrisius, who had no male issue, consulted the 
Pythian oracle, and received for answer that he should never have a son, but that he was fated to 
be slain by the son of his daughter Danae. To escape the threatened danger, Acrisius resolved 
that his daughter should never become a mother; and, having constructed a brazen chamber, he shut 
her up in it along with her nurse (Soph. Ant. 497; Herat. Carm. iii. 16). The king of the gods, 
however, had become enamoured of Danae, and, under the form of a shower of gold, he poured through 
the roof of her chamber. Danae brought forth a son, and Acrisius was fdled with rage ; he threw both 
mother and son into a chest, which he cast into the sea to the mercy of wind and wave. Under the 
guidance of Jove, the chest was wafted to the Island of Seriphus, where Perseus was reared. When 
our hero was grown up, he performed numerous exploits, the principal of which was the slaying 
of the Gorgon, Medusa. She was of the race of sea gods ; her looks turned all who beheld her into 
stone, and her head was covered with snakes. The blood spouted high from the body of the slain 
Gorgon, and from it the winged horse Pegasus sprung into existence. After this, Perseus returned 
to Argos, bringing in his train monsters with one eye in their foreheads, called Cyclops. Here he 
found Proetus king, whom he expelled from the throne. Shortly afterwards, Perseus went to con- 
tend at the games of Larissa, and as he was throwing the discus, it happened to fall on the foot of 
an old man. That old man was Acrisius, who died of the wound — and thus Perseus accomplished 
the prediction of the oracle. 
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Compare with this the Irish story of Balor Beimeann. In days of yore there lived on the coast of 
Donegal three brothers, Gavida, MaeSamhthain, and MacKineely. Gavida was a distinguished 
smith, and MacKineely was lord of the territory now called from his name Cloughaneely. His 
chief riches consisted, not in the wild territory over which ho ruled, but in the possession of the 
Glas-Gaivlen, for such was the name of a green cow, which was so lactiferous that she was coveted 
by all his neighbours. At this time there lived in Torry Island a famous warrior named Balor 
Beimeann, who had one eye in the middle of his forehead, and the other directly opposite it in the 
back of his skull. The latter eye was generally covered, for it possessed the strange property of 
turning all who beheld it into stone. Hence, to this day, the Irish call an evil eye " Suil Bhaloir." 
Balor had an only child, a daughter; and a Druid foretold that he should perish by the hand of a 
grandson. To avert his impending doom, Balor shut up his daughter in a tower, built where Tor-more 
raises its lofty head to the blue sky, on the eastern coast of Torry. Balor was now secure, and would 
have been happy, were it not that the valuable cow, Glas-Gaivlen, belonged to his neighbour. One 
day Balor contrived to steal MacKineely' s cow. MacKineely, in turn, determined on marrying Balor's 
daughter, whom he guarded so jealously. Thereupon he sought the assistance of a Banshee named 
"Biroge of the Mountain," and by her contrivance he gained access to the imprisoned lady of Tor- 
more. Balor now crossed the sound which separated his little island from the mainland, and havin» 
seized MacKineely, he cut oif his head on the stone which is called to this day " Cloughaneely." 
Balor, more effectually to guard against fate, had the three sons whom his daughter brought forth 
at one birth, cast into the sea as soon as born. Ohe, however, was saved by the intervention of 
Biroge. The heir of MacKineely in course of time grew up to be a man, and, learning the story 
of his birth and of his father's murder, he determined to avenge it. He waited his opportunity, and 
as Balor sat by the Are in the forge, he snatched a glowing rod, which he thrust through the basilisk 
eye of Balor, and thus accomplished the decrees of fate. 

The legends of Balor and Perseus resemble each other in many respects. The oracular res- 
ponses, and the precautions against them, are identical in both stories : these precautions are 
defeated by supernatural means in both cases. The peculiar property of Balor's eye, of changing into 
stone whatever looked on it, is also to be found in the myth of Perseus, and in both cases the decree 
of destiny is fulfilled by the murder of the grandfather. It is remarkable, too, that the name of 
Balor Beimeann is pronounced, by persons speaking the Gaelic language, almost like " Bellerophon!" 
Could it be that our bards confounded the two names, assigning the actions of Perseus to Bellerophon ? 
Even among the Greeks, the history of these two heroeB is strangely interwarped. 



Our bardic romances abound with the same poetic and mythological creations as are met with 
in the Greek and oriental tales. The Greek poets drink their inspirations from Castalian springs : 

"Abridged from O'Donovan's Four Masters, vol i. 
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Fionn MacCumhaill derives a portion of his knowledge from a magical fountain in the possession 
of the Tuatha-de-Danaan, a single draught of which was sold for three hundred ounces of gold. 
Our common fairy superstition, which places every stunted tree under the especial care of the 
" Good People," has its counterpart in the classic mythology. Intermediate between gods and men 
were the Nymphs, inferior to the immortals, but more powerful than men: the Naiads dwelt in 
fountains and rivers, and the Hamadryads were born and died with the trees. The numerous tales 
of destructive serpents or gigantic worms, which abound in our Irish legendary lore, have a close 
resemblance to the classic legends concerning the Hydra, the Dragon of the Hesperides, the Python, 
and other monsters, which all probably had their origin in the East. I am tempted to mention one 
of the Irish stories, because it bears a remarkable similarity to the classic fable of the Hydra. Cian, 
son of Oillioll Oluim, King of Munster, was born with a caul on his head extending from ear to ear, 
which enlarged as he grew up. Being desirous of concealing this deformity, Cian invariably cut 
off the head of whatever barber had the misfortune to shave his royal beard. It once happened 
that a barber named Sgathan determined to dare the worst, and not only shaved him, but ripped 
up the caul. Instantly a worm sprung out of it : some persons advised that it should be destroyed, 
but other sage counsellors declared that Cian's life was fated to be of the same duration as that of 
the worm. The creature grew, and each day became more formidable. A strong house of wood 
was made to contain it, but it was soon found necessary to make one still larger and stronger. The 
worm became the terror of tho whole kingdom : and with very good reason, if we may believe its 
veracious biographer, for " there were on it a hundred heads, and it mattered not into which head 
came the food that was sent to it. It would swallow a hero with his armour in each of its greedy 
ravenous heads." [Publications of the Ossianic Society, vol. iii., p. 131.] At length its house is 
burned by the king's command, and the monster is slain by a hero named Conan. The classical 
reader will at once recognize here a strong resemblance to the fables of the Hydra and the Minotaur. 
The minor water-deities among the Greeks possessed the power of changing their shape when caught 
by mortals. Numerous such stories are told of Nereus, Glaucus, and Achelous, with whom 
Hercules wrestled ; but more especially of Proteus, a son of Neptune, who had the office of keeping 
the sea-calves, which he drove each day from the bottom of the sea to sleep on the rocks and shore. 
Proteus was a great fortune-teller ; but those who desired to derive advantage from his prophetic 
powers must, after catching him, bind him fast. On these occasions he always assumed a variety 
of forms, in order to make his escape, if possible, without giving the required information. We 
have the counterpart of this story in Ireland. Old persons residing in some of our rural districts 
still believe that a diminutive brogue-maker, called a Luehryman, may be found before sunrise sitting 
near some old well, busily engaged at his trade. When the Luehryman is caught, he changes 
himself into every possible form, till he finds that he cannot escape, when he assumes his wonted 
shape, and informs his captor where " crocks of gold" are concealed. 
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The deity Athene among the Greeks presided over learning and learned men. Among the Irish, 
Aine discharged the same duties. Thus, the poet Linden, of the Fews, County Armagh, represents 
her lamenting the death of a poet : — 

" The greater number of the inspiring geniuses of the learned 
Shed tears in abundance, through excessive grief. 
Aoibheal and Aine are tearing their tresses." 

Tram. Kilh. Arehaol. Soc, 1852. 

It would extend this paper too much, were I to enter on the subject of folk-lore, in connexion 
with " porcine" or " bovine" legends. I must, however, remark, that all these legends retain many 
features resembling the classic myths. The destruction of Irish boars endowed with more than 
natural powers forcibly reminds us of the Calydonian hunt and the Erymanthean boar of the Greeks ; 
whilent is impossible to account for the legends about cows emerging from the sea, and wandering 
through the whole of Ireland, giving names to lakes, islands, and pasture-lands, which are still 
faithfully retained ; or the wonderful properties ascribed to the Fionn Bannagh, or the Donn Cuailgne, 
without supposing that our people derived these superstitious notions from an oriental source. Greek 
mythology is filled with, and Greek localities receive their names from, the wanderings of Io. 
Her story is as follows : — 

Jupiter loved Io, but on account of Juno's jealousy, he metamorphosed her into a white cow. 
Juno thereupon asked and obtained this white cow, which she placed under the charge of the 
hundred-eyed Argus. After that monster had been slain, she sent a gad-fly, which persecuted Io 
through the whole earth, till at length she found rest on the banks of the Nile. During her wan- 
derings she reached the sea, named from her the Ionian ; from her the Negropont was called Euboea; 
she wandered into Scythia, crossed the Dardanelles and the Straits of Enikale, from which circum- 
stance both these straits received the name of Bosphorus. The mythus of Io is most difficult to explain ; 
but whatever may have been its origin or its meaning, there is a probability that it once extended 
to this country. 

The question now naturally arises, how came such a remarkable coincidence between the 
legendary stories of Greece and Asia with those of the Irish bards ? It cannot be supposed that the 
Seanaohies copied from the classic poets, as in many eases the differences between their tales are 
such as to preclude this idea. The oldest traditions of our poets assign to our people an oriental 
origin ; and it is well known that the early history of a colony is the history of the parent country 
as brought over by the first colonists : in process of time this ceases to be the ease, and history becomes 
the mythic traditions of the colony, with a new adaptation of names and places. It ought not, there- 
fore, to be a matter of surprise, if a resemblance should be discovered between the Irish and Asiatic 
legends — even the hypothesis that the Greeks borrowed many of their tales from the orientals may 
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be plausibly supported. Somo of the incidents in the voyages of Ulysses, related by Homer, bear 
a close resemblance to the tales of the oriental -writers or the traditions current in the Isles of the 
Indian Archipelago. Nor can it be doubted that most of the marvellous stories, moulded into their 
present classic forms by Homer and Hesiod, were old and venerable before they were pressed into 
the service of those immortal bards; nor is it improbable that these national legends of the 
Greeks would be communicated to the Phoenician seamen, as they coasted along the Isles of Greece. 
Such stories were calculated, in a credulous age, to make a deep impression on simple sailors, and 
they would naturally be conveyed by them to the inhabitants of this country, with whom, at that 
early period, they would seem to have had an extensive intercourse. 

Belfast. J AMES O'Lavebty. 



